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GLEANINGS 


A GREAT SOCIAL MANIFESTO 
An Editorial 
from Zion’s Herald 

All good churchmen and indeed all good 
citizens in the United States must rejoice 
in the Program of Social Action recently 
formulated and released to the public by 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Lest any casual critic. should become 
alarmed at the radical stand of the Uni- 
tarians, we quote one sentence that gives 
the general point of view of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations regarding the 
means to be adopted for bringing about a 
changed social order. “We renounce 
violence as a method of accomplishing any 
social purpose,’ says the program, ‘‘and 
affirm our belief that the kingdom of God 
will be established only through the peace- 
ful means of persuasion, education, and 
political action in a democratic state.” 

The program is tersely stated and for 
that reason has a sharp cutting edge, but 
because of its brevity it will stimulate 
much criticism from those who will want 
to know how this high idealism is to be 
actually realized in life. Nevertheless, the 
Department of Social Relations has 
rendered an inestimable service to the 
Christian movement and to the whole cause 
of human welfare by this honest and 
courageous pronouncement. 

It may seem to be a far ery from 1908 
when the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
its General Conference pioneered the way 
in this field and launched its “Social 
Creed,” which embodied in principle 
practically all the demands now made by 
the Unitarians for social and economic 
reform, to this modern and highly chal- 
lenging Program of Social Action. But to 
any close student of human progress there 
clearly appears a straight line of develop- 
ment in vision, understanding, and courage 
relative to social questions on the part of 
the churches during the quarter of a 
century. 

We heartily congratulate the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations. 

FAITH ISSUES IN WORKS 
An Editorial 
from Advance 


Ours is not the only denomination in 
which either by mental or spiritual habit, 
or by a more determined perversity, there 
is a disposition on the part of many to set 
social pronouncements and action over 
against spiritual life and faith, as if the 
two expressions of religious attitude and 
conviction were mutually hostile or alter- 
natives. In The Christian Register of Feb- 
‘ruary 21 a layman of Providence, R. L., 
Ernest G. Adams, “‘irrespective of the 


merits of the proposed reforms,’’ represents 
this statement issued by the Unitarian 
Department of Social Relations as a 
“thrusting aside of the strongest and best 
asset we have got, our blessed and helpful 
interpretation of God and Jesus,”’ to accept 
in its place “high-sounding pronouncia- 
mentos as expressed in this program.” 

“As a matter of fact, I think it is 
creating a smoke screen to hide from the 
world the real facts that the American 
Unitarian Association doesn’t know today 
whether it is theist or humanist, and, 
therefore, astride the fence with a leg on 
both sides, is beating the tom-toms for a 
course of action that any ethical society 
might approve, and hoping that, in the dust 
that is raised, the lack of religious con- 
victions will not be discernible.” ..... 
There is apparently not the slightest 
recognition of the fact that from the days 
of the prophets faith and religious con- 
victions have been the deepest and mighti- 
est incentive to social change. 

Without either the knowledge, or the 
desire, to appraise the relativities of faith 
and spiritual zeal among the members of a 
sister denomination, we are moved to say 
that, in the general issue, in setting in 
antagonism, or as alternatives, matters 
that are inherently associated, it is Mr. 
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Adams himself that is creating a smoke 
screen. The reply to his plea for faith as 
against social action is the reply that James 
gave long ago, “Faith without works is 
dead,” “Show me thy faith without thy 
works.’ To speak of an interpretation of 
God and Jesus that does not issue in social 
attitudes, a sense of social values, and an 
impulse to social action in word and deed 
in combating social evils and rectifying 
social wrongs, is to use words without 
meaning. How far can one go in the inter- 
pretation of the life and teaching of Jesus 
without getting right into the range of 
social impulse and action? 


* *k 


“IN A SPIRIT OF LOVE”’ 
Robert E. Rogers 
from The Boston American 


What our Hnglish cousins would proba- 
bly call the agenda sheet of the American 
Unitarian Association is the most thorough- 
going statement of social liberalism that 
has yet been published. Various organiza- 
tions have approached it in breadth and 
scope; none has gone quite so far. So far 
as I know, it includes everything on which 
the Protestant Federation of Churches 
have made pronouncements and makes 
some new ones of its own. 

As to whether such an appetite for com- 
plete righteousness has as good a chance 
of fulfillment as would a shorter and more 
specific program which aimed at limited 
but definite accomplishment, only time 
ean tell. 

T noticed just at the end of the statement 
a sentence to the effect that everybody is 
agreed that non-resistance and non-vio- 
lence must be the basic doctrine—in other 
words, that nothing can ever be gained by 
violence. 

The Unitarians come not to bring a 
sword but peace—somewhat in neglect of 
one of Jesus’ most interesting sayings. One 
is inclined in this connection to remember 
Bernard Shaw’s pungent remark, and one 
well authenticated by history, that ‘‘noth- 
ing in this world ever gets done unless 
people are willing to kill one another if it 
1S Ob GCONCha marae tee 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters 
of Utopia, as obviously these Unitarians 
are, must admit that without violence there 
would have been no U.S. S. R. to stand, 
as it has stood, for seventeen years. The 
French and American revolutions are 
other cases. If you believe in the results of 
these bloody upheavals, can you so sweep- 
ingly toss away the means by which they 
were brought about? 

In the last sentence of the Unitarian 
program I see an implicit guarantee given 
to the forces of reaction and illiberalism _ 
that they need not be alarmed—that 
nothing effective will ever be done to rid 
the world of these ancient and well- 
established iniquities. Like Mr. Chadband, 
the Unitarians will be moved only “‘in a 
spirit of love.” 
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The Case of the Youth of the World’ 


A Sermon on Young People’s Sunday 
Wendell Maher 


yea prosecuting attorney stood up to address 
3 the court. He cast a withering glance at the 
| defendant and addressed the jury. The 
rs) defendant, seated with his attorneys, watched 
every move of his persecutor with interest and curi- 
osity. He knew not what manner of evidence the 
attorney for the state might bring against him. The 
prosecuting attorney rolled the charges against the 
defendant over his tongue as though they had a 
savory tang very pleasing to the palate. He wished to 
impress the jury with the seriousness of these charges, 
so that they would not judge erroneously when they 
retired to consider the evidence presented. The 
charges, it seems, were very serious. Indeed, it was no 
ordinary case that came before the judge that day, 
but one which would lay the groundwork and pave 
the way for all decisions in ages to come. Ears strained 
to catch every word lest one should drop unheeded. 

“The defendant is charged,’ continued the 
attorney, ‘“‘on three counts for which he must answer 
to the state if he be judged guilty.” 

While this scene was taking place in the court- 
room the idlers in the street were placing five to one 
on the prisoner’s guilt. Rumors fly swiftly among 
street crowds. 

“First: the defendant is charged with treason 
against his state, a capital crime. He has acclaimed 
the citizens of an enemy state his brothers and refuses 
to bear arms against them. 

“Second: the defendant is charged with plotting 
to overthrow his government and set up a revolution- 
ary tribune. He has embraced the doctrines of radicals 
and exiles, of foreign revolutionists and plotters. He 
has seen plenty and poverty, he has seen riches and 
suffering, and has sought a way to ease this poverty 
midst plenty by seeking a plan for a more equal 
distribution of wealth. 

“Third: the defendant is charged with having 
embraced atheism. He has renounced the God of his 
fathers and has worshiped according to his own ideals 
and according to the economic and social standards 
placed before him.” 

The case for the state as presented by the prose- 
cuting attorney seemed very damaging for the defence. 
The state was using every weapon within its reach to 
win this case and make it an example to set before the 
world. The tenseness of the court lent supreme ora- 
torical powers to the speaker. He continued: 

“If order is to be upheld, anarchy must be sup- 
pressed at every turn. Revolutionary ideas, even if 


| *This sermon was delivered on Young People’s Sunday in 
Waltham, Mass. 


but murmured, are damaging to the interests of those 
who are trying to steer the ship of state safely past the 
crisis to the calm untroubled waters of prosperity 
which lie before us. It is not a personal feud which is 
being fought in this court-room today, but a struggle 
to determine whether mankind will choose civilization 
or chaos. I am not before you as a paid public servant, 
but as a man who would save civilization. It is for 
those who are living to remember the words of the 
dead. The words of those men who have lived and 
died for the state should be constantly before us. We 
are to follow their lead. They did not fail, and if we but 
follow in their footsteps we too cannot fail. Our 
government was planned over a century ago by those 
fathers of this great republic who cast their eye to the 
future and to the good of their countrymen. Who are 
we to contradict their teachings? They have set the 
compass of the course and we are to steer the ship in 
the direction they have shown. Our God is before us. 
We cannot fail.’ 

The prosecuting attorney sat down amid a mur- 
mur of unspoken applause. It was easy to see that 
public opinion, the opinion of the press, and the 
opinion of the jury had been swayed by his utterances. 
His address, they felt, would be emblazoned across the 
face of the nation. The words of this savior of his 
country would be read by every member of every 
household throughout the land. 

The attorney for the defence was reluctant to rise 
until the atmosphere of praise and approval had 
subsided. He knew that his case would be defeated 
before he had started if he were to arise at once. The 
minutes sped by. A hush pervaded the court-room as a 
great expectant cloud precedes the deafening clap of 
thunder. The crucial moment had arrived. The at- 
torney for the defence arose to address the court. 

“Your honor, ladies and gentlemen of the jury—” 
He thus opened his address according to the formality 
of the court. 

“Life is not a mathematical problem which must 
besolved according to a certain formula, a certain table 
of figures set down in ages past by some genius of the 
science of numbers. Life is not a geometrical design 
to be constructed and dissected according to some 
theorem or geometrical scale. We cannot be sure that 
our way of life today will be our exact way of life 
tomorrow, in fact, we know that it shall not be. We 
do know that man is a versatile creature and that he 
is able to cope with the problems of life as they arise 
before him. If man had not been able to do this he 
would not have made the advancement in civilization 
and culture that he has now attained. 

“The defendant is charged by this court on three 
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counts. Allow me to say that the world was thrice 
charged and thrice tried by the defendant. When he 
first opened his eyes to life he found riches and plenty, 
and judged it good. When he opened his eyes a second 
time he found poverty and want, and judged it evil. 
When upon opening his eyes a third time he found 
abundance and poverty dwelling side by side unheeded, 
he judged his world unjust. 

“This is the point I wish to present to you, ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury. Are we to be swayed by 
our axioms and our theorems, our theories and our 
dreams, or are we to seek the path of justice in all 
things? The defendant chose justice and tried to 
analyze the reason for this gross injustice. He was 
brushed aside. He knocked but remained unanswered. 
He again cast his eyes about him to see if he had made 
some error in his own calculations, but to no avail. 
He wandered from house to house, from man to man, 
to find his answer. At each door he was turned aside. 
Slowly the realization came to him that if he noticed 
the character of each house he might find a composite 
answer which would serve his purpose. With this idea 
in mind he approached with renewed vigor the door- 
way of a mansion set far back in the hills. As he rang 
the bell he thought he could hear the distant beat of 
drums, the roar of cannon and rifle-fire, the screams of 
the wounded and dying. He smelled the odor of burn- 
ing powder and burning flesh. He all but fled from the 
sight of the face that told him to go away. The next 
house was not quite as large as the first, but men with 
guns at their sides and brass buttons on their coats 
threatened him as he tried to enter. He succeeded, 
however, in slipping through a hole in the shrubbery. 
The face that greeted him was distorted with greed 
and avarice. Luxury and vice were stamped upon the 
countenance that held out crisp currency to him to be 
his if he inquired no further. He ran from this house 
of greed and selfishness as though a great hand of 
terror had gripped his heart and was slowly squeezing 
all life from it. At the next gateway he saw a cross 
hung from a high arch. His step became lighter and 
his heart sang within him at the sight of this sign of 
hope. When he drew nearer he stopped as though he 
had been shot down where he stood, for underneath 
the cross was a sign painted in red letters which read— 
‘Keep Out.’ 

“With bent head he slowly stumbled along the 
road. He knew not where he went, and cared less. If 
he could only leave all this behind and find some place 
where he could be alone and find some comfort, some 
ray of hope. It was fast growing dark, but neither light 
nor darkness made any impression upon him. He 
walked and walked for what seemed to be eternity. 
He felt he could go no farther, when a small light 
beckoned to him not far ahead. He steadied his 
faltering footsteps and stumbled into the rough little 
cottage whence issued the ray of light. An old man 
bade him welcome, and sat him by the fire so that he 
might warm himself. He gave the tired stranger food 
to eat and something hot to drink. He gave hima bed 
to sleep in, although there was but one bed in the house. 
The man slept as though dead. Indeed, the old laborer 
had to listen closely to be sure that he was breathing 
at all. When he awoke the next morning he felt as 
though he had never been away from this place. This 


was home and this man was his father. He was loath | 
to leave. Slowly his mission came back to him, and he || 
remembered his adventures of the preceding day. He |) 


now knew that he had his answer. It was not difficult |} 


to assemble the replies of those upon whom he had | 
called. His own countrymen had brushed him aside, | 
while this foreign laborer welcomed him with open |) 
arms. Could this person, the defendant sitting before |}; 
you, help but acclaim him his kin? Could he, under |p 


these circumstances, bear arms against him and his 


people? Could he deliberately kill his brothers? It is |p 
not hard to imagine the thought that raced through | 
the brain of this person turned out by one and taken |f 
in by another. Should he be accused of plotting to |p 
overthrow his government and setting a revolutionary |p 
tribune if he seek a way to alleviate suffering and | 
poverty? Should he be compelled to sit idly by and |f 
watch his brothers starve while he feasted upon | 


plenty? Does this symbolize an overthrow of govern- 
ment? It symbolizes the word of Christ. He has 


followed in the footsteps of that great leader who. 


sought to help the poor and lift their poverty. 
“The defendant has found that his struggles to 


help his poor, to embrace his kin, and to follow justice, © | 


have brought him nearer to his God. He has acknow]- 


edged the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of | 
man, and there can be no doubt that he believes that | 
Jesus led a way in life for us to follow. Is it because he | 


has brought God into daily contact with life that he 
is called an atheist? Does God dwell only in the 
temple? May He not also be found in the slum, the 
workshop, and in the understanding heart? 


“The kingdom of God does not have national | 


boundaries. Neither does it discriminate between 


nationalities and languages. How could it be possible ]] 


to confess the fatherhood of God and hold these petty 


prejudices and racial hatreds? The brotherhood of |} 


man must embrace all peoples, and not a chosen few 


who are blessed as being more fortunate than their || 


fellow beings because of being born under a certain 
type of flag. We cannot choose our place of arrival 
in this world, why should we be censured because we 
chanced to arrive at a certain station with no say as to 
where we would rather land? 

“Tt is indeed unfortunate that a distinct under- 


standing cannot come between all peoples, to the effect | 


that each one plays an important part in the world. 
If I were to dig a ditch it would be an important func- 
tion, for without that ditch pipelines could not be laid 


and the city would be without water for drinking and | 


cleansing purposes. If I should make it possible for 


you to have drink, should I be looked down upon | 
because it was I who swung the pick and shovel rather | 
than laid the plans? What good are plans written on | 
scraps of paper if there be none to fulfill these plans? . 
Indeed, just as important as the ditch-digger is the | 


architect who draws the plans, for constructive plan- 


ning is necessary to carry any project through to a | 
successful ending. Many of us have realized this | 
through experience, and, in some instances, sad experi- | 
ence. It is this cooperation and whole-hearted interest, | 
that tends to unify the forces of men into one unit, | 
to have all men working together for a common goal | 
rather than for selfish ends. It is true that our country |} 
could never have been advanced to the position it now |} 
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holds if it were not for the work of those men who have 
lived and died for the state. However, they taught one 
supreme lesson which we have conveniently, but un- 
fortunately, forgotten; that is, cooperation, and the 
realization that labor as well as capital is necessary to 
build an empire. There would be no capital without 
labor. Why must capital forget the existence of that 
upon which it depends for its existence? By the same 
token, labor must not forget the function of capital 
if the world is to join hands in a coordinate plan. 

“Tf it were possible to establish Utopia upon this 
earth we can hardly imagine what it would be like. 
We idly dream of a land of plenty where one may have 
riches and leisure. But we forget one thing. Who 
among you is able to defineriches? Is it that which we 
have put away in a snug little bank account for a 
rainy day? Is it that which we carry about in our 
pockets and spend lavishly at one place and another? 
Is it composed of impressive estates and huge foreign 
cars with a coat-of-arms painted on the door? Or is it 
happiness, peace, and a feeling of security? I do not 
know. We do know that riches, or what we call riches, 
is a coveted possession. The working girl and the 
factory worker, the shopkeeper and the banker, go 
home after a day’s work to dream of riches that some 
day may fall into their laps so that they may retire, 
travel, or have that new fur coat they saw in the 
shop window only yesterday. We know only one thing 
about this Utopia, for if it be a true Utopia it would be 
ruled by love, and there we find the answer to all of our 
problems and our difficulties. If love prevailed there 
would be no cause for wars, for petty hatreds, for greed.”’ 

The attorney paused to weigh his words carefully 


in his mind. 
continued. 
“The interest of loved ones is always uppermost 
in our minds. We generally do not deliberately hurt 
those we love. Jesus taught love as a cure for the evils 
which prevailed during the time of his life. His teach- 
ing has not become antiquated and unwieldy, because 
of its simplicity and wisdom. We would still benefit by 
his teaching. God is love, and he who abideth in God 
abideth in love. He who abideth in love abideth in 
Utopia.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are the jury in this 
case, and the defendant is not only the one man before 
you in the tiny court-room where legal forces are 
battling for his life. The defendant is the rising social 
order, the youth movements throughout the world. 
This case is being fought between the new and the old. 
Not the old in the sense that it was founded years ago, 
but in the sense that it is a narrow and backward view, 
a vision unable to see the light of progress and liberal- 
ism in all things. Youth in its broadest sense embraces 
all those who hold open their minds to new ideas and 
new discoveries, those pioneer souls who are con- 
stantly seeking the new until the last. They are also 
members of youth movements. The case of the de- 
fendant in this trial embraces the ideals of the youth 
of the world. They are searching for a brighter, 
larger, life, a life ruled by love, love of one’s brother 
and of one’s neighbor. This is their goal. Your verdict 
in this case will determine the verdict you will render 
in their case, for it is their case that is on trial. The 
evidence has been placed before you. The case of the 
youth of the world lies in your hands. 


He looked directly at the jury and 


The Search for Truth 


Otto Springer 


rm) HEN examining what is taught at American 
7% 6| colleges and universities, we mostly dis- 
‘i cover a long list of departments running 
d from, let us say, art to zoology in alpha- 

betical order, which certainly is the most practical and 
fairest kind of arrangement. For I do not know how 
the question of the inner weight and value of the 
different departments could ever be settled so that they 
might be ranked accordingly. 

It is different in the catalogues of our oldest 
institutions as well as in those of the European coun- 
tries. There, theology comes first, then law, medicine, 
philosophy, and natural science; chemistry, history 
and languages are but subdivisions of those five main 
groups, which used to be called ‘“‘faculties.” For his- 
torical reasons, theology opens the list in pious re- 
membrance of medieval times, when the first European 
universities were founded through the initiative of the 
church. And natural science takes the last place, since, 
as a department of its own, it was not admitted to the 
universities before the middle of the nineteenth century. 

However, besides the practical and the historical 
arrangement of the different fields of university in- 
struction, there are several ways of grouping them 
logically. This has been often discussed, of course, in 
books on theory of knowledge or methodology. One 
point, however, that has been in the foreground of 


recent discussions of German philosophy, has never 
been emphasized enough. And yet, it has a most direct 
bearing upon the different fields of learning and upon 
those who are engaged in them. 

There seems to be a fundamental difference 
between, let us say, chemistry and history. When in 
school the teacher demonstrates to us that water is a 
certain combination of hydrogen and oxygen, he 
rightly expects that all of us agree. But when a 
historian tries to convince us that the Middle Ages 
were ‘dark ages’ as compared with modern times, 
while some people may readily accept his statement, 
others may be tempted to answer that the present is 
just as dark. 

This difference has often been generalized into the 
popular belief that the discoveries of natural science 
are absolute truth in relation to reality, whereas the 
findings of historical research or literary criticism— 
of what may be called historical or social or cultural 
sciences—are mainly subjective reasoning and under- 
standing controlled by the student’s scheme of refer- 
ence, but never absolute truth. 

Is this popular judgment right? Does natural 
science really boast of a superiority of that kind? 

It is true, but only of pure mathematics. Mathe- 
matical propositions such as ““Two times two is four” 
will always hold, since they are independent of what 
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exists, independent of experience. They refer to a 
reality essentially different from all usual reality. 

But what about geometry? Its propositions 
whenever applied to reality will never prove to be true. 
There is in reality no triangle in which the sum of the 
three angles would be two right angles. Albert Einstein, 
the man who demonstrated the relativity of so many 
principles that had been considered absolute truth, 
in his essay on ‘“Geometry and Experience” has put it 
into the classical words: “‘As far as the propositions 
of mathematics are certain, they do not refer to reality; 
and as far as they refer to reality, they are not cer- 
tain.’’ Laws of nature as found by science may seem 
to be true, but they are so only as far as they do not 
defy the prevalent structure of hypotheses. 

What is the difference, then, between the two 
groups, botany, chemistry, physics, zoology on one 
hand, and history, philology, philosophy, on the other, 
if neither reaches the absolute truth? The difference 
must be found in the method. 

In natural science, we endeavor through the 
observation of hundreds of cases finally to formulate 
a general rule or law. Whereas in what we call historical 
or cultural sciences, our main interest and the very end 
of our investigation is the individual case. 

Thus, the historian wants to know what a diplo- 


matic conflict, a political situation, a cultural idea, a | 
Although | 


personality of the past, really was like. 
never arriving at the true reality, he never ceases 


striving, in the individual case, to come to the truth | 
as near as he can. He knows that in history nothing |} 
Thus, for instance, Oswald | 
Spengler’s indictment of western civilization must | 
lose its poisoning power as it is based on analogies and | 
generalizations adopted from the methods of natural | 


will ever be repeated. 


science, especially biology. 


To a historian, generalizing is nothing but, per- |} 
haps, a means of thinking, sometimes necessary to | 
reach the ideal, that is: the characterizing of the fF 
individual. He can never draw aside from space and |f 


time as the natural scientists may do. 


A historian is misrepresenting when he tends |p 


towards generalizing on periods past, and he is mis- 
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leading when he prophesies, that is, when he gener- | 


alizes on the future. 
The nearer to the individual, the nearer to truth, 


says the historian, and so do all who work in historical | 


or cultural sciences; the nearer to the general, the 
nearer to truth, says the scientist, and so do all who 
work in the fields of the natural science. But both 
groups must realize that they will always be far from 
the absolute truth. 


Broadcasting Religious Services: A Reply 


Marshall E. Jones 


=| is undoubtedly true that “‘progress should not 

BY be obtained at the expense of values which 
are more fundamental and precious,’’ whether 
the statement be applied to the broadcasting 
of religious services (as it was in an article by Rev. 
William 8. Nichols in The Register of February 7) or 
to any other particular field of human activity. On 
the other hand, it is also true that progress, properly 
defined, means a growing inclusiveness in life, an 
increasing ability to use for human good the manifold 
achievements of man. One of the chief signs of an 
enlarging religion is its inclusiveness, that is, the 
number of things it accepts and calls good. It was a 
characteristic of religion in the past that a great many 
things were taboo, outside the pale, not “‘safe,’’ and 
not “right.’”’ The typical religion of the past com- 
prehended a part of life only—there were always 
corners of existence, rooms in the mansion of this 
world, into which it was forbidden the devout to look. 
The animus certain religions of today have against 
scientific research is a remnant of that attitude. The 
condemnation of a thing because it is new, because it 
tends to change what now exists and has always 
existed, is a similar remnant. Both are based on fear— 
fear that religion will suffer, fear that religion cannot 
include within itself and within its world-view the new 
and the changed. Absence of this fear with the cor- 
relative desire to know all aspects of life and to include 
them in the manifold of human achievement is the 
mark of modern religion. 

How, then, is a modern religion to look on the 
radio? Obviously, it will look on it as a human 
achievement which may be used for religious purposes. 
The mere fact that the radio has been, and is, used for 


other than religious purposes—for entertainment, say, 


and political speeches—does not mean that it is | 


essentially non-religious, any more than the fact that 
music, speaking, and reading are used for non-religious 
purposes means that they are essentially non-religious. 
The radio is an instrument; and, as in the case of every 
other instrument, its chief use is to extend the power 
of the human senses. Speaking over a radio is no 
different from speaking without a radio, except that 
the range of the human voice is greatly increased. 
Similarly, the microscope and the telescope increase 
the power of the eye, other scientific instruments in- 
crease the sensitivity of the hand, and so on. There 1s 
no earthly reason why religion should say of this 
instrument “Put it to one side; we will have none of 
it.” 

Granting that progressive religion should use the 
radio, it seems obvious that religious services should 
be broadcast. There is no other way in which it could 
be used. What, then, will be the effect on religion of 


such use of the radio? It is here that disagreements 
arise. Granting, again, that religious assemblage has _ | 


been a good and beneficial phenomenon in human life, 
will the radio, as it is alleged, “‘decrease interest in 


religious assemblage’? It most certainly will decrease 


such interest if the religious assemblage is dull, gro- 
tesque, fantastic, or a meaningless jumble of words, 
as 1t 1s In some cases. It most certainly will not de- 


crease such interest if the religious assemblage is | 
responsive to the human aspirations towards a | 
reasonable, esthetic, satisfying, re-creating experience. | 


The churches were emptying before the day of radio. 
On the other hand, a religious assemblage is a 
human grouping about a definite activity, and in this 
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respect resembles any other human grouping. A 
hundred years ago such groupings were maintained 
largely by physical presence and contact. Today such 
groupings are largely maintained by a mental, or 
psycho-social, interaction among their members. 
Every human individual is a member of many groups 
with which he very seldom comes into actual physical 
contact. The members of learned societies, for in- 
stance, meet once a year or so, but the societies exist 
aside from the times of meeting and physical contact 
through the media of journals, correspondence, 
common interest in their fields of study, and, perhaps, 
a feeling of fellow-membership. The members of a 
family often become scattered at considerable dis- 
tances, yet the reality of the family as a group is 
preserved by letters, photographs, and similar means 
of interaction at a distance. So with many other 
groups. And so, also, with the members of a radio 
congregation. By means of interaction at a distance— 
in this case the radio—it is possible to build up a group 
as real and as lasting as any that could be maintained 
through physical, face-to-face contacts. After all, 
doing the same thing at the same time gives a sense 
of solidarity, and this is precisely what the members 
of a radio congregation do. If, then, the radio draws 
members from the physical religious aggregate which 
assembles in a church, it creates through those mem- 
bers a psycho-social aggregate just as real and as 
lasting. The fact that compulsion, imitation, desire 
for recognition by one’s fellows, desire for social 
approbation, and similar non-religious factors play no 
part in the formation of a radio congregation, and very 
often do play a part in the formation of a church 
congregation, is in itself an indication of the reality 
and sincerity of the emotion of the radio congregation. 

Note, again, that it is not sermons which are 
broadcast, but religious services. There is therefore as 
much opportunity for worship in the radio broadcast 
as in the church service. In fact, one wonders if true 
worship does not lead to a certain isolation of the 
individual during the period of worship, an isolation 
from his fellow human beings which leads him to God, 
or whatever he worships. The sense of ‘“‘belonging,”’ 
of doing something with other people, is a part of 
ritual, but ritual is not worship. Worship is the adora- 
tion of the individual soul, and is not a matter to be 
shared with others. True, ritual and the sense of 
“belonging” to a religious group may help lead the 
individual to worship, but they are not worship. The 
“prayer and praise’ portion of a service over the radio 
is as effective in leading up to individual worship as it 
could be in a church. The fact that the worshiping 
individual is alone in his living room, or is with his 
family group in familiar surroundings, helpsrather than 
hinders his worship. ‘This recent article says, ‘‘There 
is more religion, for example, in a few moments of 
silent adoration than in whole hours of passive listen- 
ing to sermons, be they ever so eloquent, persuasive, 
and inspired.’ This is perfectly true, but what is there 
in the average church to lead to silent adoration any 
more than there is in a happy, pleasant, home circle? 

The same article continues, ‘The religious in- 
terests might well combine and declare a moratorium 
on this broadcasting during a period of years, and 
reinstate the idea that common worship requires 
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active participation and is not effected by absent 
treatment.” Active participation in common worship 
is of no importance to religion. You cannot participate 
actively in common worship. You only participate in 
common ritual. Worship is akin to, if it is not the 
same as, the silent adoration mentioned above. 

The radio, then, is a human achievement. It is 
an instrument which religion must use, and it is an 
instrument which some religious bodies are using very 
effectively. All of the aspects of the physical aggregate 
in a church are present in the psycho-social aggregate 
of the radio congregation except physical contact, 
which is replaced by psycho-social contact. The broad- 
cast of a religious service is not entertainment or 
buffoonery—nor, true, is it worship. It is what it 
claims to be, a religious service which leads to worship. 

For two years my family and IJ have listened to an 
excellent broadcast of religious services from a Uni- 
tarian church. We feel that we are members of that 
congregation and its pastor is our pastor, although we 
have never seen him. 


WHO KEEP THE VISION 
Leroy Edwin Snyder 


We dream of that fair day 

When beauty shall possess the earth; 
When peace s all cover with her benison 
All Jands and climes and races; 

When justice shall prescribe the laws of man 
For his world-wide governance; 

And there shall be nor rich nor poor, 

But only brothers underneath the sun, 
Living a life blest by the bounty 

Of man’s mother Nature, 

By the joyous labor of his hand and brain 
And of the slaves which he will fashion 
From things inanimate, 

Summoned from earth and air and water. 


How old the dream! 

How vain and idle and remote 

From all reality it seems! 

Yet how insistently it does return— 
Prophetic gleam of blinding light 

From out a sun not yet born, 

But promised from the first morning of time, 
To illumine the confused darkness 

In which we now grope. 


How vain and idle and remote the dream, 
Yet must we cherish it 

Or we die— we and all our children! 

And this shall be for those 

Who keep the vision in their hearts: 

That, though they shall not live 

To see the dream come true, 

They may, in this deep and unyielding faith, 
Now live, from day to day, 

As citizens of the world to be, 

Serving, even in the present disill: sion, 

The causes of the future state; 

They may build within themselves, 

And nurture in their brothers, 

The loyalty and devotion, 

The strong commitment to a high ideal, 
Which shall one day build, in sure reality, 
That which now seems but a phantasm 

On a celestial cloud. 
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The Isles of Enchantment 


John Clarence Petrie 


i) HAT Rome is to the Catholic, Mecca to the 
4| Muslim, Jerusalem to the Zionist, the 
‘| Isles of Shoals are to the American Uni- 
tarian. Nay, more. Star Island is a place of 
enchantment in itself. No retreat to a Trappist mon- 
astery could be a more complete severing of all the ties 
of everyday life and, therefore, a more refreshing 
experience for body as well as for soul. Nowhere, not 
even on shipboard for a long voyage, is there more 
opportunity for the forming of permanent friendships. 
And yet, the story of the Shoals is not told. Important 
as Rome is for Catholicism, I wonder who would say 
that Rome is Catholicism. The truth about the Shoals 
is that Star Island 7s Unitarianism. 

That statement needs some qualifications. For 
instance, it would be most unjust to say that nobody 
could be a Unitarian who had never made a visit to 
the enchanted islands. Surely a faith such as ours is 
independent of time and place, And yet, there is such 
a thing as one place in all the world seeming to gather 
up and incarnate the very spirit of a movement. 

Let me try to analyze it. Physically the situation 
is ideal. A rocky pile emerging from the ocean, upon 
which grows no tree, open to the winds from every 
direction, there is something about it that symbolizes 
the rugged faith that dodges no questions, runs away 
from no objections, stands strong and firm no matter 
what may be the intellectual fad of the hour, no matter 
what storms of social revolution may be beating upon 
it. Cut off from the mainland, no telephone or tele- 
graph or newspaper, no automobiles or highways, 
Star Island symbolizes the independence of our re- 
ligion from props of rite, creed, ceremony, apostolic 
succession, priesthood, ecclesiasticism, upon which 
nearly all other faiths rest. As one stands upon the 
edge of the cliff there looking out to sea, with the stiff 
salt wind whipping one’s face, he feels almost sus- 
pended from the rest of the world’s life, aimost an 
abstraction. All the temporal is stripped from one’s 
being as he stands face to face with the Eternal. Here 
is no sentimental softening of the harsh side of Nature 
and Nature’s God; the howling wind as it rises to the 
proportions of a gale enters into one’s soul and there is 
an involuntary trembling before the might of the deep. 
The inexorableness of the Unitarian God is inescapable. 

And yet one does not fear. For the Isles of En- 
chantment are also isles of faith. One lives and moves 
and has his being for days in the very arms of his deity. 
This God whom we will not dishonor by offering go- 
betweens and vicarious sacrifices is also the God of the 
sunshine and the blue sky and bit of drifting cloud. 
He cleanses our souls there from all unrighteousness. 
He shames us of our pettiness. Such lack of faith as 
we may have had before we came, such complaints 
as may have escaped us at the unpleasantness of our 
fate, these are put to shame before the majesty, might, 
power, and dominion of the Lord God Jehovah of hosts. 

I have spent many vacations in many different 
places; and often have had mystical experiences of the 
Presence of God. But nowhere have I felt the oneness 
between the outward surroundings and the inner faith 


as at the Shoals. 


In my sermon I said it must be that our faith demanded | 


a more rugged and forbidding setting, something that |}, 


required activity, resistance, backbone. One of my 
congregation at least took the sermon for a direct dis- 
paraging of the South at the expense of New England. 

There is only one other place where I came near 
to feeling the same oneness with the God of Nature 
that I have felt at Star Island, and that was last 
summer at the bottom of the canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River in Yellowstone Park. We had descended 
to the water’s edge by the long zigzag series of steps, | 


and as we were beginning to ascend by slow degrees | 


I had paused for breath in my climb. All about me 
were the barren rock walls of the magnificent canyon. 
Barren, did I say? Almost. But not quite. For wher- 
ever there was a handful of dirt something struggled 
forth into life, if only a few tufts of grass. Out of the 
sides of the rock in almost impossible places would 
emerge here and there a bit of pine. As I sat there 
panting for breath I saw a gnarled, distorted pine with 


long needles that had managed to grow stuntedly. }}} 


Suddenly there came over me a sense of the oneness 


between me and that tree. The little evergreen was an |}} 


epitome of the life of men struggling through what 
odds towards the eternal sunshine. Never before had 
I so felt that a mere plant was another living creature. 
Instinctively, without show, for there was no human 
near me, my wife having climbed high above me, I 
stretched out my arm and took a cluster of needles 
in my hands and shook it as though it were the hand 


of a fellow being. I spoke aloud: ‘‘Hello, old fellow. |} 


We’re companions in the struggle, aren’t we?” The| 


impression has never left me. I was one with all God’s | 


creatures everywhere; and it took this wild spot so 


unfavorable to life to bring home to me the realization |] 


of what I believed about God. 


Isles of Enchantment! You are calling to me again. | 


And if God gives me life I am answering you this 
summer. Out there in the broad Atlantic, separated | 


from the world that “is too much with us,” I expect | 


once more upon your cliffs to feel the touch of God’s | 
hand in the salt breeze, to smell His breath in the | 


scents of sea and air, to hear His voice in the silence, | 
to renew and deepen and enlarge my faith from asso- | 


ciation with those other friends of mine who will be 


so fortunate as to live together there for a few fléeting | 


days. 


To my Unitarian friends who have never spent a | 
week at the Shoals let me say there is still wanting in } 
you an experience which cannot be put into words and | 


which is waiting for you if you will come. 


\ 
4 
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I tried once in a sermon before a ||| 
southern congregation to express this, and succeeded, ||| 
I fear, only in making myself misunderstood. I had . 
just come from a summer at Daytona Beach, Florida, |) 
the world’s most magnificent strand—and, contrary |} 
to what some people might think, a delightful place to || 
spend the months of July and August. But lying so |} 
many days as I did upon the hot sands with the gentle |, 
wash of the tide below me, there was something lacking |} 
to make me feel the presence of the Unitarian God. |} 


t 
| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REQUIRED READING 

Race Relations. By Willis D. Weather- 
ford and Charles S. Johnson. New York 
and Boston: Heath and Company. $3.20. 

This collaboration between a white and 
a colored author has produced one of the 
most useful books on the Negro since 
Woodson’s “‘The Negro in Our History.” 
For almost one-half of it is a history of the 
Negro in Africa and America. And this is 
as it should be. Naturally it is futile to try 
to establish friendly relations between 
individuals of different races if their atti- 
tudes are conditioned by erroneous his- 
torical beliefs. In this connection I re- 
member the statement of a white judge 
after a debate between two colored col- 
leges. “‘I always thought,” he remarked 
to me, “‘that colored men put on a tuxedo 
only to wait table.” If a college professor 
had such a fantastic idea, what necessarily 
must be the ideas of his students? 

The historical parts of ‘‘Race Relations” 
are exceptionally well done. Both writers 
show a wide knowledge of the literature 
on the subject, and both have succeeded 
remarkably well in synthesizing the ma- 
terial that they have culled from the best 
works. A few errors have, of course, crept 
in: the dates for Paul Cuffe are 1759-1817 
and not 1790-1840; Taylor and not Tyler 
was president of the United States from 
1849 to 1850; the spelling ‘“‘Las Cassas”’ is 
wrong. In spite of these minor defects, the 
book deserves as wide a reading for its 
history as it does for its analysis of race 
relations. 

The transition from history to race 
relations is correctly provided by chapters 
that show the persistent effects of slavery 
on both white and colored people. In like 
manner, ‘‘Negro Migrations” gives the 
necessary background to a comprehension 
of new northern attitudes toward the 
Negro. The succeeding chapters on edu- 
cation, health, home life, civil and political 
status, crime, cultural development, litera- 
ture, leadership, changing attitudes of 
white and colored people, programs for 
improving race relations, and the possi- 
bility of a separate Negro culture, afford 
probably the best course of study in print 
for leaders of interracial discussions. This 
is particularly true of the chapter on crime 
because of federal anti-lynching bills. 

The conclusions of both authors strike 
a note of mild optimism. It is the opinion 
of Dr. Weatherford that “great masses 
of American white people have not changed 
their attitudes from the attitudes held 
during slavery, but the leaders of the 
whites have undoubtedly adopted much 
more liberal attitudes; and since these 
leaders ultimately set patterns of thought, 
the social prejudice will gradually disap- 
pear and the relations between the races 


will slowly but surely become more 
friendly.”” And Dr. Johnson is convinced 
that on the part of Negroes ‘“‘there is a 
deliberate matter-of-factness about rela- 
tions; a substitution of realism for emo- 
tional outburst; an effort, occasionally, to 
see the humor in situations which once 
could provoke only bitterness and despair. 
The change in Negro race attitudes over 
the years is by no means revolutionary; 
but the vanguard has unquestionably 
shifted forward.” 

If these conclusions are correct, obviously 
there is still hope that eventually the race 
problem in America will gradually improve 
by non-revolutionary methods. But this 
will be possible only if such books as ‘‘Race 
Relations” are read as widely as, let us say, 
some of the rabid vituperations of Thomas 
Dixon twenty years ago. 

Rayford W. Logan. 


COOPERATION IN COTTON 
Union-Management Cooperation in 


the ‘‘Stretch Out.’’ By Richmond C. 


Nyman and Elliott Dunlap Smith. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 210 pp. 
$3.00. 


Post mortems while frequently painful 
are often instructive, and study of the 
union-management cooperation in the 
Naumkeag cotton mills in Salem, Mass., 
produced by the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations, is no exception. It deserves 
eareful reading by all interested in in- 
dustrial affairs, whether as employers, 
labor officials or clergymen in industrial 
communities. 

The author of this review was fortu- 
nately in contact for a considerable time a 
few years ago with this outstanding experi- 
ment, and consequently can testify to the 
accuracy of the account as given by Ny- 
man and Smith. 

It is impossible in the short space of a 
review to describe adequately the attempt 
made at Naumkeag mill in the field of 
cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment, especially as it affected the “stretch 
out.”? The most significant thing is that 
such a plan was attempted, and that for 
several years it worked with a reasonable 
degree of success. The fact that it ulti- 
mately failed was not due primarily to any 
defect in the plan but to two things: First, 
the depth and duration of the depression 
which it ran into, and, second, the ignorance 
of the majority of the workers as to the 
plan itself. It might possibly be said that 
the very fact that there was so much ig- 
norance and misunderstanding is in itself 
a criticism of the way the plan was carried 
out, and that is true, to a limited extent, 
at least. At the same time, the thoroughly 
unbiased study which is here presented 
shows conclusively that no such plan can 


succeed until we have in America a far 
better trained and intelligent working 
class than is now to be found in our cotton 
mills. The leaders of the labor group knew 
exactly what they wished and went about 
it with wisdom and judgment. The im- 
portant mill officials cooperated to the full. 
The stumbling blocks were two: First, the 
rank and file of the workers, and, second 
and almost as important, the minor 
officials who wanted nothing disturbed. 

The temporary set-back, for it seems 
obvious that the set-back is only tempo- 
rary, which the Pequot plan has received 
does not in the slightest militate against 
its importance, and the study which the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations has 
prepared should be carefully conned by 
employers and labor leaders alike. 

This is the first publication of the Yale 
Institute in the field of industrial relations. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that it will be 
followed by other eaually valuable studies 
in this field. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
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TABLOID REVIEWS 


Doctor Thinkright. By Clarence 
Hawkes. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 157 pp. $1.50. 

Seldom does a title suggest more clearly 
than this one the type of the story. The 
kindly Doctor Thinkright treats his 
patients not with medicine, but mentally, 
by bringing new interests into their lives. 
In a series of stories he prescribes for the 
neryous woman, the miser, the Magdalen, 
and the. drunkard. The practical phi- 
losophy and the character transformations 
seem a bit too obvious, but the author 
portrays human peculiarities simply and 
with understanding. 

Gertrude H. Taft. 


A Manual of Excavation in the Near 
East. Methods of Digging and Recording 
of the Tell En- Nasbeh Expedition in Pales- 
tine. By William Frederic Bade. Berkeley: 


University of California Press. 81 pp. 
$1.50. 
This manual describes the precise 


manner in which scientific excavation is 
done in semi-arid lands, whether in Pales- 
tine or in the American Southwest. Tell 
En-Nasbeh was identified with the Ben- 
jaminite Mizpah by many scholars. This 
identification was made more certain by 
the discovery of an onyx seal bearing the 
name Jaazaniah (II Kings 25 : 23), who 
came to Mizpah, the new capital of Judah, 
after Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Babylonians in 586 B. C. The seal also 
bore the image of a fighting cock, which 
gives the author the opportunity to retell 
the story of Themistocles’s army stopping 
in its march to watch a cock fight. Pro- 
fessor Bade has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in training men for excavation 


work. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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RELEVANT PREACHING 

UR age has turned a search-light, so to speak, 

upon every subject, and accordingly the pulpit 

and the minister have come in for their share 
of publicity. Which subjects are suitable for sermons, 
and which are not to be considered? Some laymen and 
certain ministers feel that sermons should be confined 
to purely spiritual themes, the great historic doctrines, 
the Fatherhood of God, Jesus, and the religious life 
of man. There are those who feel that, in so doing, the 
usefulness of the church is hampered, and that nothing 
less than the whole life of man is appropriate for the 
Christian pulpit. 7 

In the first place the message from the pulpit 
is delivered to men and women, today more the latter 
than the former. Our friends in the pews are real men 
and women with problems, desires, thwarted ambi- 
tions, oftentimes sadly confused, wanting a guide to 
this difficult business which we call life. Our sermons 
should be directed to meet these felt needs of indi- 
viduals. To a very large extent our messages have 
become depersonalized, and thus, while they may be 
excellent in form and content, fail to meet any real 
need on the part of the hearer. 

In the second place, both the minister and the 
members of the congregation form a part of society, 
and the place of the individual in the social matrix 
needs to be carefully considered. Reinhold Niebuhr 
has shown how difficult it is for a good man really to 
live in an unjust social environment, and it would seem 
that sermons directed to the state of organized society 
would be in order. 


Radical social preaching is resented by many, 
sometimes because it disturbs our economic security, 
sometimes because social doctrines are considered 
irrelevant. It is hard to draw the line between preach- 
ing which is irritatingly useful, like the parables of 
Jesus and the thundering of the great Prophets, and 
that which is merely irritating. There have been 
instances where real spiritual geniuses have been 
silenced by a critical group; and because of that fact 
the line should be drawn to include a good deal of 
what passes as radical social preaching, for, after all, 
religion does touch life at many angles. 

A word must be said about the manner of the 
preaching. A congregation hostile to many radical 
ideas has often listened to a minister whose sincerity 
is so real, whose manner so earnest, and whose method 
so disarming, that they have never questioned his 
right to preach even controversial ideas. Some 
ministers are able to say almost anything from the 
pulpit; others arouse such intense antagonism that 
their usefulness is jeopardized. 

Perhaps the wise words of a great ethical leader 
sum up our ideal, “Speak the truth in love’’—for real 
kindness is appreciated, purity of motive does shine 
out, and holy living illuminates even the most con- 
troversial discussion. 

Robert Dale Richardson. 


INTERPRETATION AND PROPAGANDA 


T has been said that the liberal church is a place 
for interpretation but not propaganda. Such a 
statement seems plausible, perhaps, as long as it 

is not analyzed. The words “interpretation” and 
‘S>ropaganda”’ are closely allied in meaning with some 
other pairs of terms, for example, mind and “heart,” 
theory and practice, thought and action, inteliect and 
will. With sufficient time and space | think it could be 
shown that the aforementioned statement would neces- 
sitate a similar view with regard to the other words, 
that is, the liberal church is a place for intellect but 
not wil, for theory but not practice, ete. However, 
I leave the reader to prove all this for himself. 

A church that separates theory and practice, inter- 
pretation and propaganda—other than for the purpose 
of distinction and analysis—rests on the foundation of 
an abstraction. And in this actwal world it reflects the 
inefficaciousness of that foundation. It is built on 
sand, not rock; and the great sea of change will wash 
it away into that realm of unrealities where lie many 
other mistakes, errors, lies, deceptions, shams, and 
farces of history. It is a false liberalism, whether it be 
social or religious, that rests on mere interpretation. 
Its proper place is in the Platonic heavens—where it 
isn’t needed. ; 

Change cannot be stopped. It can be guided. 
And “guiding” presupposes something more than mere 
interpretation. The minimum meaning it can have is 
that of persuasion motivated by the inspiration of a 
“cause.’’ The true liberal must have a “cause” and 
propagate it. Likewise the liberal church must have 
a “cause” and should overflow with the propaganda 
of it. As a debating society the liberal church becomes 
weak and flabby. It becomes mere form without con- 
tent—and hence empty! Debate and interpretation 
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may go on to doom’s day, but history is made by those 
who act. 

In liberal religion one cannot (or should not) stop 
with interpretation. It is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end. Through interpretation the actual is 
understood, and the ¢deal grasped. The “religious” in 
man demands that the gap between the two gradually 
be closed. The demand is expressed by the will in 
action in the intense desire to close it. Hence arises 
propaganda through collective action, for the indi- 
vidual is an abstraction apart from other selves. 

There is nothing wrong with propaganda in ‘itself. 
Bad propaganda is bad. Good propaganda is good. 
In these tautological truths it is the qualifying ad- 
jective and not the noun that should be of concern 
to the liberal. If a religious liberal acts on the basis 
of the statement that the liberal church is a place for 
interpretation but not propaganda, then 7pso facto he 
propagates that view, whether it be conscious or un- 
conscious with him. If he does not act thusly, then 
he must act on some contrary view, and hence is false 
to his own statement. He cannot escape expressing 
propaganda of some kind. The same holds true of the 
collective group called the church. 

We hope all this is not just dialectical sophistry. 
It is intended to be good propaganda. 

Oliver Martin. 
oe 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


WO resolutions adopted by a thousand educators 
from all parts of the country: The National 
Education Association favors ‘‘a nationwide 

federation of teachers, clergymen, and newspaper 
editors and publishers to safeguard the freedom of the 
press and of discussion.’”’ The National Education 
Association ‘‘asks the Nye Senatorial Committee to 
investigate the propaganda in newspapers, schools, 
motion pictures, and radio, carried forward to increase 
the fear of war and promote the sale of munitions.” 

Mrs. Flora Myers Gillentine, candidate for 
president general of the D. A. R., has the following 
“plank” in her “platform”: “to oppose injection of 
partisan political issues into the Society and recognize 
the right of every citizen to hold any political beliefs 
not contrary to the established form of government 
of the United States.”’ ‘The Society should not be 
used for dissemination of propaganda for any outside 
groups.” 

Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, in an interview published in The Daily 
Dartmouth today (February 28) denied the possibility 
of instituting military training at Dartmouth. 

In December, 1934, there appeared “a journal 
of Educational Criticism and Reconstruction,” The 
Social Frontier, edited by George S. Counts, with 
Charles A. Beard, George A. Coe, Merle Curti, 
John Dewey, Lewis Mumford and others on the board 
of contributors. . 

These are signs of the vigorous reaction of the 
American democracy to the increasing efforts arising 
from numerous sources to keep the public mind 
shackled to provincialism and the narrowest and 


poorest nationalism. ; 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


BUSINESS IN THE BREADLINE 
E are growing a bit weary of the clamor of 
business leaders that the government get out 
of business and wash its hands of responsi- 
bility for the condition of the country. A few days 
ago the United States Chamber of Commerce de- 
manded that the government slice $2,000,000,000 from 
the President’s relief program. Two months ago it 
brought out its own program of recovery which it 
demanded that the government adopt. There was 
nothing new; just the same old story: take the govern- 
ment out of business, out of relief; stop all attempts 
at redistribution of wealth, whether taxation for relief, 
public works or currency fixing, and finally, remove the 
restrictions from business and speculation so that 
business could boom in the old style. 

We are not impressed by the government pro- 
gram, but this business program is suicidal. Business 
would not boom if government stepped completely 
out of business; business would collapse. Every busi- 
ness and banking house, every corporation, is on 
relief as surely today as the poorest unemployed man. 
The ways of government relief to business range from 
R. F. C., through support of the mortgage market, 
tariffs, government contracts of varying sorts and 
public works, to the flood of money being poured out 
in direct relief which comes back to business in sales 
which could not be made except for relief. The very 
restrictions business objects to are of the sort which 
business has been demanding for years, except that 
business objects to any representation of consumer 
and labor in the control of industry. Business today 
is on the dole, in the breadline along with the unem- 
ployed, except for this difference, that business de- 
mands a favored position in the line and special favors 
which are denied to others. 

The whole industrial and credit structure of the 
nation has been underlaid with a foundation of 
government credit and government spending, through 
relief and public works and special favors to various 
industries, and if this foundation were withdrawn the 
whole structure would crumble. 

It is no less true of the great insurance com- 
panies and central banks, the automobile industry, 
the electric industries and the utilities, the steel 
industries and munitions corporations, than of the 
poorest corner grocer in a relief area, that their con- 
tinued existence today depends upon the govern- 
ment’s continuation and extension of its economic 
program. The government cannot get out of business. 
Indeed, the continued peace and order of this nation 
seem to depend upon our finding men to administer 
the government who are brave and wise enough to 
ignore the short-sighted demands of business leaders 
and govern in the interests of the whole people. 

This being our condition, it seems to an increasing 
number of people that business leaders would do 
better to demonstrate their alleged initiative and 
enterprise in finding or creating ways to get men back 
to work in productive labor, instead of making this 
incessant clamor about government. If business 
cannot make good with government support, the day 
of private control of business is at an end, for if business 
fails, government control is the obvious alternative. 

Robert Weston. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A FUTURE RALLYING STANDARD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was profoundly stirred when I read 
in the press the first announcement of the 
Program of Social Action set forth by the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. Having 
had a modest part in helping to set up the 
Council for Social Action in the Congre- 
gational-Christian churches, I was the 
more deeply moved by the knowledge that 
all our denominations are now becoming 
united in this aspect of the great Christian 
enterprise. 

In view of the increasing confusion 
within the secular social order, it is of 
tremendous consequence that the religious 
order become more and more certain and 
clear as to their function in practical social 
relations. I see the time coming when upon 
the church once more may rest the chief 
responsibility for maintaining a spiritual 
culture against pagan barbarism, and for 
keeping alive the tradition of social idealism 
despite its flagrant violation by the forces 
of economic and political Satanism. 

This pronouncement will in years to 
come serve as a rallying standard. Let no 
carping criticism nor cynical aspersions 
hinder the prosecution of the task outlined. 

Dwight Bradley. 

Newton, Mass. 


* 


LET US GET TO WORK 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Many fine Unitarians, especially in and 
about Boston, have had their feelings hurt 
by the methods employed in making public 
the Program of Social Action. They have 
felt badly that a program containing so 
many important and controversial sug- 
gestions should be released to the press 
first and the Fellowship afterward. There 
can be no doubt but that the Department 
of Social Relations has acted entirely 
within its right to speak for itself as author- 
ized at the annual meeting last May. 
Nevertheless some feel it was an unwise 
procedure, and that any such program 
should have been sent first to ministers and 
churches of the Fellowship before the news- 
papers proclaimed a sensationalized version 
of the matter which many Unitarians at 
once found themselves called upon to 
explain and defend when they had received 
no opportunity to see the original. 

Unfortunate as this introduction has 
been in wounding some people’s feelings, 
the thing is done, and—with the suggestion 
to the Department of Social Relations that 
on a similar occasion the publicity method 
be reversed—the sooner we forget the 
incident the better. The important job 
now is to study and appraise this program 
for what it is worth. 


The spirit in which we receive this 


study Program of Social Action is very 
important. We must appreciate the funda- 
mental passion for truth and social justice 
which motivated the group producing it. 
Moreover, we must realize their pooled 
knowledge in the fields covered is the 
product of much study and embodies 
deep convictions shared by various pioneer 
thinkers and workers in this machine age. 
If we ourselves are in possession of facts 
and experiences which lead us to differ in 
our confidence in the methods suggested, 
differ we must, but let us not forget to 
“speak the truth in love’ and to place 
accuracy and cautious judgment above 
hasty and heated condemnation. Let us 
get to work and do a good job with this 
program. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
Providence, R. I. 


SOCIAL PRONOUNCEMENTS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I express my amazement at the 
letters in The Christian Register of Febru- 
ary 21, which object, not primarily to the 
contents of the Program of Social Action 
issued recently by the Department of 
Social Relations, but to the department 
making such a pronouncement. In one 
letter the supposition seems to be that the 
pronouncement commits the American 
Unitarian Association and our Unitarian 
churches generally, and in another letter, 
that the public will take this pronounce- 
ment as “‘the expression of the belief of 
‘the Unitarians.’ ”’ 

It is made perfectly clear in the first few 
lines of the Program of Social Action that 
the views presented are issued in the name 
of the department only, and in the second 
paragraph all intention of binding the 
denomination to the views set forth is 
firmly denied. 

It is well known that at the annual 
meeting of the Association last May, it 
was voted to empower the Department of 
Social Relations ‘‘to speak and act on social 
issues .. . . in its own name.” It looks 
very much as if some expected the depart- 
ment to speak and act only as they he- 
lieved, a strange attitude for liberals to 
take! 

And why must the department keep still 
for fear the public will take its pronounce- 
ments as those of all Unitarians? Surely, 
if we are going to be controlled by this fear, 
we shall never speak or act at all! If the 
pronouncement has been presented in the 
newspapers as representing other than the 
department, it is the fault of the news- 
papers, very culpable agencies, not the 
department. 

And why drag the theist-humanist red 
herring across the trail? Would we expect 
a Department of Social Relations to issue 


a theological statement? If we desire a 
Department of Theology, that is one 
thing, but if we have a Department of 
Social Relations, that is quite another. 
And we cannot complain that the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations issues in its own 
name pronouncements having to do with 
social relations. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 
Montclair, N. J. 


“AN ILL-ADVISED DEPARTURE” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a director of the American Unitarian 
Association, I wish to express myself re- 
garding the new social-relations program. 

It seems to me to represent an ill-advised 
departure from the traditional attitude 
of the denomination. Secretary Robert C. 
Dexter has before this intimated that the 
church should declare for a literal accept- 
ance of the New Testament as a guide in 
modern economic life. I do not accept this 
idea, and I disapprove of his attempt to 
graft on to our church any type of exact 
policy in respect to social relations and 
government. 

Pacifism, every kind of government in- 
surance, minimum wages, shorter working 
hours, labor amendments, methods of 
settling industrial disputes, government 
control and ownership of public utilities, 
transportation, banking, coal, and other 
natural resources, discouragement of the 
profit motive, attempted distribution of 
wealth through taxation, federal, state and 
local housing development. 

Do the signers of this program know 
that every step raises questions of politics, 
finance, and economics of a most searching 
character? I have been in the financial 
business for thirty years, but modesty 
would make me pause before speaking so 
confidently. As on other occasions, the 
church intends to reform the world by 
good intentions. This country of ours is 
being “‘taken for a ride” by the political 
ecatchwords of the day, and the Unitarian 
denomination is to climb up on to the box 
seat. The country’s financial credit is in 
great peril, and we, oblivious of this peril, 
are to urge it on to revolutionary changes 
and impossible burdens. All of this is to be 
done while we wait for the Commission of 
Appraisal to say what our church needs. 
It seems that a devastating issue is to be 
put before us, pending the most exhaustive 
study of our denomination’s affairs that 
we have ever undertaken. 

Augustus J. Boyden. 

Boston, Mass. 


LET US GO HUMANIST! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 
The letter of Ernest G. Adams, printed 

in the February 21 issue of The Christian 
Register, calls for a brief reply. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Adams seems to be very much 
concerned about the danger of Unitarian- 
ism going humanist, it ought to be said 
that the denomination might do worse. 
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Mr. Adams is distinctly worried because 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association has issued 
the statement of proposed reforms and new 
policies which Mr. Adams attributes to 
the humanistic influence in the denomi- 
nation. 

Speaking as a humanist, I thank Mr. 
Adams for the compliment. If this mag- 
nificent social program is due to the influ- 
ence of the humanists, then by all means 
let the denomination go humanist. For 
more than twenty years I have been a 
regularly accredited Unitarian minister, 
and I have never seen anything so hope- 
fully promising for the Unitarians as is this 
well-thought-out sane program. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York, N. Y. 


* * 


YOUTH AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Barely three weeks ago, white and gray- 
haired Unitarians all over the country sat 
complacently in their family pews listening 
to sermons and songs from the lips of their 
young people enthusiastically proclaiming 
the truth of the slogan of their national 
organization, “‘The Spirit of Youth in the 
Life of the Church is the Hope of the 
World.”” Too many heads nodded in ap- 
proval because ever-present fears were 
being temporarily allayed: with such young 
people surely the Unitarian world held 
more than hope! 

Yes; but it is here that I wish to issue a 
warning and a prediction, based on con- 
stant association and work with young 
people. College students are today inter- 
ested in the whole world and its problems; 
and as they become active in that world, 
as workers, they will not be content to give 
their energies to anything smaller. 

Those of us recently out of college and 
now just starting our life’s work who have 
been fortunate enough to have been 
brought up in socially minded families, 
active in socially conscious churches, can 
see how the life of the church can be a 
means of world-salvation. But if the par- 
ticular life in our particular local church 
is characterized by words rather than by 
action, we know other ways to turn. It 
takes little strength, less vision, and no 
courage at all just to believe in social 
justice. Unitarians as a whole have for 
years played a pleasant game, raising the 
bids of their opponents and glorying in 
their estimated wealth of social-minded- 
ness; but now at last, thanks to the courage 
of the Committee on Social Relations, all 
hands have been called, and what our true 
worth really is will be obvious when, as 
individuals and as groups, we lay our cards 
on the table. 

Few young people today, and especially 
few Unitarian young people who have been 
leaders in the Young People’s Religious 
Union and who have been taught to admire 
the pioneer spirit of the great Unitarian 
Abolitionists, can respect our ministers and 


laymen who now are challenging the right 
of our Social Relations Committee to issue 
in its own name a program of social action. 
Personal disagreement with specific 
methods is understandable, but such senti- 
ments as have been expressed recently 
against the policy of circulating any pro- 
gram whatever which involves or pre- 
supposes constructive action from our 
fellowship are a profanation of Unitarian 
ideals. 

It is my hope and my belief that no 
young people and no older ones who have 
the spirit traditionally characteristic of 
Unitarians will allow the denomination to 
be forced into the safe stand sarcastically 
referred to in the recent Christian Century 
editorial.* Instead, we shall enthusiasti- 
cally encourage free expression of all plans 
and projects for world betterment which 
such specialists as the members of our 
Department of Social Relations can recom- 
mend. And, what is still more vitally im- 
portant, we shall study their suggestions, 
accept what seems to us good, and—act. 

Virginia Frederick McGill. 

Dana College, Newark, N.J. 

*Published as a ‘‘Gleaning’’ 
Register of February 28. 
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OLD COLONY LAYMEN DISCUSS 


PROGRAM FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

The Program of Social Action, issued 
by the Department of Social Relations 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
came in for a lively discussion—especially 
with respect to its suggestions on economic 
issues—at the meeting of the Old Colony 
Federation of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, held February 19, with the Middle- 
boro, Mass., chapter of the League as 
hosts. 

Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and a member of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, was the speaker. 
He reviewed the entire document, but 
dwelt at length on the economic provisions, 
put forth in the program, not as outright 
demands, but as valid measures ‘“‘for serious 
consideration.” 

“Interrupt me,” said Mr. Baker at the 
outset, ‘“‘don’t wait to ask questions till I 
get through.’”’ The men took him at his 
word. Questions, arguments and com- 
ments came thick and fast during and 
after his presentation. And, after the 
meeting had been formally adjourned, 
several laymen stayed for further discus- 
sion until after 11 p. m. As might be 
expected, the sharpest division of opinion 
arose over the recommendations respecting 
the further development of government 
ownership and control. 

The Old Colony Federation is made up 
of League chapters south and west of 
Boston, Mass. It holds several meetings 
each year, and regularly sends a repre- 
sentative to the League’s Eastern con- 
vention. 


in The 


League Field Director 


James W. Anderson to Supervise Work of 
Chapter Counsellors 


James W. Anderson of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has accepted appointment as 
volunteer director of field work for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Mr. Ander- 
son is New England manager of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation and an active 
layman in the Unitarian church of Welles- 
ley Hills. 

He will have supervision of the field work 
of the twenty-eight chapter counsellors 
who serve in as many districts throughout 
the United States and Canada. These men 
were recruited and the field service or- 
ganized under direction of Cecil E. Whit- 


ney, member of the League’s Council, who 
has been compelled to withdraw from ac- 
tive direction of this work because of the 
press of other duties. 

Mr. Anderson will spend Monday fore- 
noon of each week at League headquarters 
in Boston, Mass., where he will be glad 
to consult with laymen as to their chapter 
programs and activities. Since his business 
takes him all over New England, Mr. 
Anderson will frequently be able, on re- 
quest, to fit chapter visits and personal 
consultation with chapter officers into his 
travel schedules. Personally and by 
correspondence he will keep in constant 
touch with chapter counsellors. 

Five new chapters have been formed and 
revivals of chapter activity have taken 
place in two other parishes since the 
chapter counsellors began their work. All 
but four of the districts into which the 
territory of the League has been divided 
are now supplied with these volunteer field 
men. 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Iil., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sundays, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B, 
Blake, Friday, 7.80 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


“WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS” 

Dr.. Reginald Fitz, physician at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., and Associate Professor of Medicine 
at the Harvard Medical School, will be the 
speaker at the March 14 meeting of the 
Evening Alliance group of Unitarian 
women, which will be held in the parish 
hall of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, at 7.45 p.m. “What the Doctor 
Says” will be his subject. 

* me 
UNUSUAL SERVICE 


A rather unusual service was held 
Sunday, February 24, in Eliot Unitarian 
Church, South Natick, Mass. A Jewish 
soloist, Miss Beatrice Silverman, sang 
music of the synagogue, and part of the 
ritual of that organization was adapted for 
use. Rev. W. E. Billingham, the minister, 
took as his sermon subject, ‘Jewish Con- 
tributions to Life.” 

* * 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


There will be a union meeting of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
and the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club on March 11 at 11 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The sub- 
ject of the address will be ““The Mexican 
Situation.” 


WOLLASTON UNITARIANS 
DISCUSS SOCIAL ACTION 

The first in a series of four discussions 
of the Program of Social Action was held 
on Sunday, March 8, at 4 p. m., at the 
Unitarian Church, Wollaston, Mass., when 
Rev. Lon Ray Call of Braintree, Mass., 
spoke on “‘War and Peace.”’ Rev. Everett 
M. Baker, minister of the Westminster 
Unitarian Church, Providence, R. I., and 
a member of the Social Relations Commit- 
tee of the American Unitarian Association, 
will speak on March 10 on “Economic 
Forces.””’ March 17, Herbert C. Parsons, 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and another member of the Social 
Relations Committee, will speak on ‘‘Crime 
and Our Penal System,” and Mrs. Robert 
C. Dexter of Belmont, Mass., will speak 
on “Family Relations” on March 24. 

A discussion period follows the address, 
with questions from the floor. At the end 
of each evening a vote will be taken to 
determine the position which the group 
present takes on the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Invitations have been issued to the con- 
gregations in Hingham, Braintree, Quincy, 
and Milton, Mass., to join with the Wol- 
laston Unitarians in these meetings. 
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MONTREAL CHURCH ORGANIST 
LECTURES ON HOLY GRAIL 


Speaking recently before the St. James’ 
Literary Society of Montreal, Canada, 
George M. Brewer, organist of the Chureh 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, de- 
livered an address on ‘‘The Literature of 
the Holy Grail.” 

The lecturer discussed how the early 
prose romances of Chretien de Troyes, the 
French trouvere, and of Wolfram von 
Hschenbach, the German minnesinger, 
came into existence in the latter years of 
the twelfth and early years of the thirteenth 
centuries. 

After briefly outlining the contents of 
these great epics, some consideration of 
the sources of the legends themselves 
followed, in which Mr. Brewer referred 
to the various theories advanced by differ- 
ent writers as to folk-lore or ritual origins, 
stressing particularly the writings of Alfred 
Nutt, Jessie Weston, and A. E. Waite. 

Mr. Brewer’s own religious drama, based 
on the British cycle-of-the-grail legends, 
was performed with great success in the 
Church of the Messiah, last year. 


* * 


OFFER OF HYMN BOOKS 


The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has about 225 copies of ‘“Hymns for 
Church and Home,” unabridged, in excel- 
lent condition, which it will be glad to send 
to any parish that can make use of them. 

* * 


Providence, R. I.—The meeting of the 
Laymen’s League held Tuesday, February 
26, was devoted to a discussion of the 
Program of Social Action. 


YOUNG PEOPLE PRESENT 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL PLAY 


Donald Ogden Stewart’s play, “Re- 
bound,” was the Young People’s Religious 
Union’s selection for this year’s annual 
dramatic presentation at the Repertory 
Theater, Boston, Mass., on the evenings of |) 
February 8 and 9. It was directed by |} 
Arthur C. Holman, a member of the staff | 
of the Leland Powers School. 

The play, slightly sophisticated for a 
young New England audience, dealt with 
the vagaries of a group of young married 
couples in New York and Paris. Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawford, the eldest and least un- 
steady of the young set, were played by 
Miss Frances Taleott and Robert Adams, 
both of Medford, Mass. The wealthy but 
dull Lyman Patterson was played by 
Herbert Vose of Brookline, Mass., and his 
flirting wife, Evie, was Miss Beatrice Vom 
Baur of Arlington, Mass. The leading 
feminine part, Sara Jaffrey, was played 
by Miss Barbara Sturtevant of Baltimore, 
Md. She, on the rebound from being 
neglected by a very charming Jchnnie 
Coles, played by D. Stanley Rawson of 
Worcester, Mass., married an even more 
neglected young man, Bill Truesdale, who 
was James Woods of Cambridge, Mass. 

Outstanding for its creation of a char- 
acter was the acting of Stanley Rawson, 
and most welcome for her usual mastery 
of a character part was the performance 
of Miss Elizaheth Johnson of Milton, 
Mass., as Mrs. Jaffrey, mother of Sara and 
Mrs. Crawford. Edward P. Furber of 
Watertown, Mass., played the part of Mr. 
Jaffrey, cosmopolitan and divorced hus- 
band to Mrs. Jaffrey. Miss Willa Wood- 
bury of Cambridge was Marta, the Craw- 
ford’s maid, while John Brigham of Con- 
cord, Mass., and Alan Harris of Cam- 
bridge were two exceptionally well-spoken 
French servants in the Truesdale’s hotel 
in Paris. 

Preceding the Friday evening perform- 
ance sixty members of the Y. P. R. U. “Old 
Timers’ ” Club met for a dinner party at 
the Old France restaurant near the theater. 
Aiter a dinner interspersed with toasts and 
speakers, they adjourned to Repertory 
Hall where, at a business meeting, they 
elected the following officers: president, 
Mrs. Homer Emerson of Brookline; secre- 
tary, Miss Margaret Beatley of Boston; 
treasurer, Rev. Arthur W. Olsen of Bille- 
rica, Mass., and executive committee, 
Howard H. Searles of Marlboro, Mass., 
and Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine of Lynn, 
Mass. 

Following the same evening’s perform- 
ance, a dance was held in Repertory Hall, 
at which time the audience and the cast 
renewed old acquaintances, and danced. 

Committee chairmen whose work made 
the production of ‘Rebound’ possible 
were James Woods, Miss Martha Swift, 
Miss Betsy Dekema, Alan Harris, Miss 
Eleanor Bingham, John Thorpe and John 
Elberfeld. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., and is Literary 
Editor of The Christian Register. 


Marshall E. Jones is a minister. 


Wendell Maher is preparing for the 
Unitarian ministry. He is president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in 
Waltham, Mass., and is an assistant 
in the church school. 


Oliver Martin is minister of the Unitarian 
Society, Rockland, Mass. 


John Clarence Petrie is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Memphis, Tenn. 


Robert Dale Richardson is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, Laconia, 
INfo Uae 

Leroy Edwin Snyder is a very active 
member of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rochester, N. Y., 
having served recently as chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. He is connected 
with the Gannett newspapers. 


Otto Springer is head of the Department 
of German at Wheaton College. 

Robert Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Davenport, Ia.—Fifteen members of 
the church school of the Unitarian church 
have had perfect attendance records since 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; March 12, Rev. Wm. R. 
Leslie, D. D., March 13, Rev. Wm. W. Rose, D. D., 
March 14, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, March 15, Rev. 
Carl Heath Kopf. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30p.m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


FOR RENT.—Seal Harbor, Me. Summer cottage 
near Acadia Park, among pines five minutes’ walk 
from ocean. 
and baleony. Electricity. Rate reasonable. Professor 
Joseph Allen, 9 Myrtle Street, White Plains, N. Y. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Homestead, North Calais, 
1822-1935 


Foster Vermont, 


Member Vermont Maple Cooperative 


Fancy: $2.50 per gallon. Best grade from first-run 
sap. Lightest color, most delicate flavor. Grade A: 
$2.00 per gallon. Good quality tablesyrup. Slightly 
darker color, slightly stronger maple flavo1. Dis- 
count on 3 gallons or more, either grade, 5 per cent. 


Price includes delivery just three zones; 20 cents 


per gallon maximum per additional zone. Checks Cc OX: SONS:& VINING ~ INC. 
September 1.° payable to J. Earle Pike, Manager. ‘BV EAST- 23RD STREET «NEW “YORK..NN..: 
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THE BUDGET 


Six bedrooms, two baths, broad piazza | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


167 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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K&S 


Workmanship unexcelled 


Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


THE ANNUAL APPEAL 


The Budget of the American Unitarian Association for the present 


eee eas ania mike 900,000. 
Last year we received from these sources $30,000. 
Checks should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street -:- -:- Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


March 7, 1935) 


Pleasantries 


A Boston man has a son who has just 
entered school. He was supposed to be 
enjoying it, but one morning he walked 
into the dining room, where his father was 
having breakfast, and remarked: 

“T’m tired of going to school, Pop.” 

“Why?” asked the father. ‘What is 
your objection to going to school?” 

“Oh,”’ answered the boy, “‘it breaks up 
the day so.’’—Labor. 

“Thank you so much,” said a woman 
to.a laboring man who had given her his 
seat in a street car. ‘‘That was very kind 
of you.” 

“Not at all, ma’am, not at all,” pro- 
tested the man. “I know some men don’t 
give up their seats to anyone except pretty 
girls, but looks don’t make any difference 
to me.”’—Exchange. 

“Would you mind walking the other w’y 
and not passing the ’orse?’”’ said a London 
cabman with exaggerated politeness to the 
fat lady who had just paid a minimum fare. 

“Why?” she inquired. 

“Because, if ’e sees wot ’e’s been carrying 
for a shilling ’e’ll ’ave a fit.’”’—Toronto 
Globe. 


* * 

Rechett: ‘‘Where did you get those 
trousers, Beckett? They fit you like a 
glove.” 

Beckett: ‘‘That’s just why I’m kicking 


about them; they should fit like trousers.”’ 
—Exchange. 
x * 

Bride: ‘“You must not expect me to give 
up my girlhood ways all at once.” 

Husband: ‘‘That’s all right, little girl; 
go on taking an allowance from your 
father just as if nothing had happened.”’— 
Grit. 


Male Straphanger: ““Madam, you are 
standing on my foot.” 

Female Ditto: ‘‘I beg your pardon. I 
thought it belonged to the man sitting 
down.”’—Washington Post. 

tk * 

“Here’s one name on the committee 
that I never heard of.” 

“Oh, that’s probably the person who 
actually does the work.” —Trappers Maga- 
zine. 

* * 

C. Jensen: “Yes, sir, that’s the smartest 
hat we’ve got.” 

Customer: “It doesn’t have to be smart. 
I'll put the brains init myself.””—E xchange. 
* * 

Warden (to rector): “J think your con- 
gregation has turned the corner. We’re 
getting a better class of button in the 
collection than we used to.”’—Pearson’s. 

A committee is a gathering of important 
people, who, singly, can do nothing, but 
together can decide that nothing can be 
done.—St. Martin’s Review. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Montclair Sees Need of Coordinated Thinking 


“We wish that many more of our people would subscribe to The 
Register, that they might be better informed of affairs in our Unitarian 
fellowship, and enjoy the many interesting and informing articles that The | 
Register always contains. One difficulty in rethinking Unitarianism at the 
present moment is that so few laymen know what is going on in the 
fellowship at large. Only a very small proportion of the membership of 
our local churches are subscribers to The Register. Will you not subscribe 
to and read The Register?” —From the Montclair Unity Church Bulletin. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.99 
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The Meadville 
Theological School — 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. | 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 


ME: JAMES W. ANDERSON, layman of | 

Wellesley Hills, Mass., has been appointed | 
Volunteer Directer of Field Work for the League. | 
In addition to the help he is prepared to give. 
through visitations and correspondence, he will | 
be at Headquarters every Monday forenoon for 
those who wish to consult personally with him. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 


In contributions must be had before April | 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- 
tained at the present rate. 


Has your church done its part as yet in this 
common obligation ? 


Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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